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[Editor's  Note:  Mary  Jo  Arnoldi  is  curator  for  Africa  in 
the  Department  of  Anthropology  at  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. She  has  been  conducting  research  on  arts  and  per- 
formance in  Mali  since  1978  and  has  published  exten- 
sively on  puppet  masquerade  theater.  She  was  the  lead 
curator  for  African  Voices,  the  museum's  permanent  ex- 
hibition of  African  history  and  culture.  In  2003,  Mary 
Jo  Arnoldi,  John  Franklin  from  the  Center  for  Folklife 
and  Cultural  Heritage  at  the  Smithsonian,  and  Samuel 
Sidibe,  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum  in  Mali, 
co-curated  the  Mali  Program  at  the  Smithsonian  Folklife 
Festival  on  the  National  Mall  in  Washington,  DC.  This 
program  featured  demonstrations  of  Malian  crafts  and 
cuisine,  a  selection  of  Malian  architectural  forms,  and 
lively  programs  of  Malian  music  representing  the  di- 
versity of  musical  traditions  in  the  country] 

Mali  is  a  crossroads  for  West  African  peoples.  It  was 
the  historical  center  of  three  ancient  empires  and  today 
is  at  the  forefront  of  Africa's  modern  democracies.  It  is 
the  largest  country  in  West  Africa  covering  an  area  of 
1.24  million  square  kilometers  (approximately  479,000 
square  miles).  Mali's  climatic  regions  (both  Saharan  and 
Sahelian)  include  the  Sahara  desert  to  the  north  and 
plateaus,  savanna,  and  flood  plains  to  the  south.  Fed  by 
two  major  rivers,  the  Niger  and  the  Senegal,  the  coun- 
try is  landlocked  and  surrounded  by  seven  other  coun- 
tries. Because  of  its  central  geographic  location  in  West 
Africa  and  its  historical  dynamism,  Mali  has  played  a 
key  political,  economic  and  cultural  role  in  this  larger 
zone  for  over  a  millennium.  Many  of  Mali's  current 
ethnic  groups  extend  across  its  national  borders  in  all 
directions,  tying  Malians  historically  and  today  to  peoples 


and  communities  in  the  nations  that  surround  her.  While 
taking  great  pride  in  their  citizenship,  Mali's  people  to- 
day also  remember  and  honor  their  connections  to  com- 
munities in  neighboring  countries  with  whom  they  share 
a  long  history,  languages,  and  many  cultural  traditions. 

Mali  Today 

Mali  has  a  population  of  over  1 1  million  people,  and 
Bamako,  the  capital  city,  is  home  to  about  one  and  a 
half  million  of  its  citizens.  Bamanan  is  the  African  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  majority  of  Malians,  along  with 
twelve  other  national  languages  including  Fula,  Sonrai, 
Dogon,  Tamasheq,  Senufo,  and  Bobo  among  others. 
Efforts  are  underway  to  include  the  twelve  national  lan- 
guages more  systematically  in  school  instruction  along- 
side French,  the  country's  official  language. 

Islam  is  the  predominant  religion  in  the  coun- 
try and  between  80  and  90  percent  of  contemporary 
Malians  are  Muslims.  Islam  has  a  long  history  in  Mali. 
Conversion  to  Islam  began  in  the  eighth  century  with 
individuals  involved  in  the  trans-Saharan  trade  with 
north  Africa  and  progressed  slowly  at  first.  After  Islam 
was  adopted  by  the  rulers  of  the  Empire  of  Mali  in  the 
twelfth  to  thirteenth  century,  conversion  was  rapid  in 
some  areas  and  much  slower  in  others.  A  large  number 
of  communities  converted  only  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Malian  Muslims  practice  a  tolerant  Islamic  tradi- 
tion and  belong  to  numerous  sects,  such  as  the  qadiri, 
tijani,  and  wahhabites.  They  live  alongside  Christians  and 
people  who  practice  traditional  religions  (non-Muslims 
make  up  between  10  and  20  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion). Most  Malians  see  their  country's  religious  diver- 
sity as  a  form  of  cultural  enrichment. 
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The  Third  Republic  of  Mali  is  a  healthy,  secular, 
multiparty  democracy  and  since  1992  there  have  been 
regular  multiparty  elections.  There  are  more  than  50  po- 
litical parties,  and  the  current  head  of  state,  elected  in 
2002,  is  Amadou  Toumani  Toure.  Unlike  many  African 
countries,  Mali  supports  a  free  press  in  Africa,  and  people 
can  choose  from  over  30  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  news- 
papers on  a  whole  range  of  subjects  from  current  news 
events  to  sports  and  culture.  Radio  is  the  dominant 
medium  of  communication,  with  both  a  state-sponsored 
station  and  more  than  a  hundred  private  stations  broad- 
casting throughout  the  country  One  television  station 
broadcasts  to  both  urban  and  rural  communities  in  the 
country.  While  not  everyone  has  national  television,  ac- 
cess to  it,  even  in  rural  areas,  is  growing.  Cell  phones  and 
the  Internet  connect  people  in  all  of  Mali's  major  cities. 

From  Empires  to  Independence 

Excavations  in  Mali  have  yielded  some  of  the  earliest 
evidence  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  for  agriculture  and  town 
life.  By  250  BC,  villagers  on  the  floodplain  of  the  Niger 
River  grew  wealthy  growing  sorghum,  millet,  and,  espe- 
cially, a  native  African  rice,  using  local  irrigation  systems. 
In  the  ancient  town  of  Jenne  Jeno  (near  modern  Djenne), 
wealthy  individuals  imported  items  made  of  exotic  stone, 
iron,  and  copper.  The  first  Moroccan  raiders  in  A.D.  734 
described  Mali  as  "a  land  of  gold."  Three  ancient  em- 
pires, The  Ghana  Empire  (8th  to  1 1  th  century)  centered 
in  Mali,  not  in  the  country  to  the  south  that  today  bears 
this  name;  the  Mali  Empire  (13  th  to  15th  century);  and 
the  Songhai  empire  (15th  to  16th  century)  constitute  a 
Golden  Age  in  Mali.  The 
creation  and  develop- 
ment of  these  empires 
can  be  largely  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  were 
geographically  posi- 
tioned as  intermediaries 
between  the  civilizations 
of  North  Africa  and 
those  to  the  south. 
Regular  exchanges  be- 
tween north  and  south 
led  to  the  growth  of 
prosperous  cities  in  Mali 
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in  the  zone  called  the  Sahel  located  along  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Sahara  desert.  (Sahel  means  shore  in  Arabic 
and  refers  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  Sahara  desert.) 
The  most  famous  of  these  commercial  cities  included 
Awdaghust,  Walata,  Timbuktu,  and  Djenne.  These  an- 
cient cities  played  a  central  role  in  the  exchange  of  people, 
goods,  and  ideas  between  the  north  and  the  south.  Draw- 
ing from  the  wealth  of  both  north  and  south,  these  cities 
provided  economic  stability  to  the  great  empires  of 
Ghana,  Mali,  and  Songhai. 

As  trade  developed  with  North  Africa,  salt  and 
gold,  along  with  kola  nuts,  iron,  hides,  and  slaves  were 
traded  from  Mali  in  exchange  for  cloth,  paper,  dates,  high 
quality  ceramics,  and  horses.  Gold  and  salt  were  the  two 
most  important  commodities  traded  during  the  Golden 
Age.  Salt  was  mined  in  the  northern  desert  and  traded  to 
the  south;  gold  was  mined  in  the  south  and  traded  to 
North  Africa  and  Europe.  The  political  organization  of 
each  of  the  three  empires  that  ruled  over  the  commer- 
cial cities  was  a  relatively  centralized  monarchy.  The  gov- 
ernment guaranteed  order,  peace,  and  security,  giving 
people  the  opportunity  to  pursue  agriculture,  herding, 
and  fishing.  The  government  also  encouraged  occupa- 
tional specialization  as  well  as  international  trade.  Dur- 
ing this  period  textile  and  pottery  production, 
metalsmithing,  leatherworking,  and  architecture  flour- 
ished in  the  cities.  "In  1067,  the  Spanish  Arab  traveller 
from  Grenada,  Al  Bekri  wrote: 

When  he  [the  king  of  Ghana]  gives  audience  to  his 
people. .  .he  sits  in  a  pavilion. .  .and  on  his  right  hand 
are  the  sons  of  the  princes  of  his  empire,  splendidly 

clad  and  with  gold 
plaited      into      their 

hair The  gate  of  the 

chamber  is  guarded  by 
dogs  of  an  excellent 
breed:  . .  .they  wear  col- 
lars of  gold  and  silver, 
ornamented  with  the 
same  metals.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  royal  audience 
is  announced  by  the 
beating  of  a  kind  of 
drum  which  they  call 
deba,  made  of  a  long 
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piece  of  hollowed  wood.  At  the  time  of  this  visit, 
the  king  and  his  court  were  not  Muslims;  Muslim 
traders  lived  in  a  separate  town  next  to  the  Ghana 
empire's  capital  of  Kounbi  Saleh,  located  in 
Mauritania  near  the  Malian  border.  (Abdulllah  abu- 
Ubayd  al  Bekri  1067  AlMasalik  wa  'l-Mamalik. 
Cordoba.  Transl.  from  French  edition  of  1859,  Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve,  by  Basil  Davidson  in  African 
Civilisation  Revisited.  Africa  World  Press,  pp.  86-87.) 

By  the  time  of  the  Mali  Empire,  the  king  and  his 
court  had  converted  to  Islam.  Scholars  of  law,  poetry, 
astrology,  and  other  fields  flourished  under  his  patron- 
age. Indeed  a  university  system  developed  around  the 
mosques  of  Timbuktu,  Djenne,  Jaaba,  and  Gunjuru,  and 
these  centers  of  learning  connected  Malians  north  across 
the  Sahara  through  Morocco  and  Algeria  to  Europe  and 
east  to  Egypt  and  the  larger  Islamic  world. 

The  Empire  of  Mali  was  well  known  in  North 
Africa  and  in  the  mid— fourteenth  century  the  Moroccan 
geographer,  Ibn  Batuta,  traveled  to  Mali  to  see  it  for  him- 
self. His  written  accounts  give  us  a  feeling  for  life  at  the 
emperor's  court  and  for  daily  life  within  the  empire.  To- 
day, the  echoes  of  these  ancient  exchanges  can  still  be 
found  in  the  customs,  arts,  music,  and  architecture  in 
Mali  and  in  North  Africa  and  beyond. 

The  adoption  of  Islam  in  the  ancient  empires 
also  forged  important  links  eastward  to  Egypt  and  be- 
yond. In  the  14th  century  the  Malian  emperor,  Mansa 
Musa,  made  the  Hadjj,  the  holy  pilgrimage  to  Mecca — 
required  of  ever}7  Muslim  during  his  or  her  lifetime  if 
possible — taking  with  him  a  large  entourage  and  scores 
of  camels  laden  with  gold.  His  arrival  in  Cairo  and  later 
Mecca  was  recorded  in  chronicles  of  the  day  and  caused 
quite  a  stir  as  the  quantity  of  gold  he  brought  with  him 
caused  the  collapse  of  the  Cairo  gold  market.  Muslim 
scholars  and  architects  accompanied  Mansa  Musa  on  his 
return  to  Mali,  and  they  took  up  residence  in  Timbuktu 
and  other  cities.  Later  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  celebrated  Songhai  emperor,  Askia  Mohammed,  also 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  his  journey  and  the 
resulting  exchanges  were  also  recorded  in  various 
chronicles.  In  one  important  chronicle  the  Tariq  el 
Fettach,  Timbuktu  was  described  as  a  city  without  equal 
in  Black  Africa  and  a  city  that  was  especially  known  for 
the  courtesy  and  assistance  given  to  students  and  men 


Djinguereber  mosque,  Timbuktu,  Mali..  ©  Eliot 
Elisofon,  1970.  Image  no.  16364  NMAfA,  SI. 

of  science.  Ancient  manuscripts,  which  are  today  pre- 
served at  Timbuktu's  Ahamed  Baba  Center  and  in  pri- 
vate libraries  in  the  city,  serve  as  eloquent  testimony  to 
this  ancient  city's  important  place  in  international  com- 
merce and  in  the  history  of  world  scholarship. 

Current  archeological  research  has  uncovered 
important  evidence  of  the  great  artistic  achievements  in 
Mali  especially  in  architecture  and  in  terra  cotta  sculp- 
tures during  its  Golden  Age.  The  balance  of  power  was 
upset  in  the  late  sixteenth  century  when  the  sultan  of 
Morocco  attacked  the  Songhai  Empire  that  had  been 
weakened  by  dynastic  disputes  and  a  series  of  natural 
disasters  and  droughts.  Around  the  same  time  the  open- 
ing of  sea  trade  with  the  Portuguese  on  the  West  African 
coast  also  began  to  undercut  the  overland  trans-Saharan 
trade  routes.  There  followed  more  than  a  century  of 
instability  and  uncertainty  in  Mali  until  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  series  of  smaller  kingdoms  arose  in  the  region 
and  struggled  for  dominance  in  the  areas  once  ruled  by 
the  great  empires.  The  most  important  of  these  king- 
doms were  the  Bamana  kingdoms  of  Segou  and  Kaarta 
in  the  south  central  area,  and  a  Fula  state  to  the  north.  In 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  the  Tukulor  Muslim  cleric 
El  Had)  Omar  Tall  conquered  both  the  Bamana  king- 
doms and  the  Fulani  kingdom  and  created  a  new  theo- 
cratic state.  This  new  state,  however,  was  difficult  to 
manage  as  the  reorganized  armies  of  the  Bamana  and 
Fulani  continued  an  active  resistance  against  the  Tukulor 
rulers. 
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By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  French 
colonial  troops  began  moving  eastwards  from  Senegal 
into  Mali.  Between  1881  and  1898  the  French  gradually 
took  over  the  region  despite  sustained  and  powerful  re- 
sistance by  many  local  rulers.  The  French  seized  the  natu- 
ral resources,  imposed  forced  labor,  and  levied  heavy 
taxes.  They  introduced  Christianity,  and  they  established 
colonial  schools  in  the  French  language  that  trained  a 
new  generation  of  African  intellectual  elites.  By  the  1930s 
these  new  elites  began  to  organize  the  political  struggle 
for  independence  working  through  voluntary  associations 
and  trade  unions  including  the  teachers'  union.  In  1945 
political  parties  emerged  and  elections  were  held  for  del- 
egates to  the  First  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  Fourth 
(French)  Republic.  Inl958,  the  colony  held  a  referen- 
dum and  on  September  22,  1960,  it  formally  declared  its 
independence  and  reclaimed  for  its  own  the  historic  and 
glorious  name  of  the  ancient  Empire  of  Mali. 

Cultural  Diversity  in  Mali 

Mali  is  culturally  diverse  with  about  fourteen  ethnic 
groups  living  in  the  country,  each  with  its  own  cultural 
traditions.  The  Moors  (Maures)  and  the  Tuareg,  who  are 
nomadic,  live  in  the  desert  zone  in  the  north.  In  this  same 
region  there  are  also  settled  communities  of  Sonrai,  Fulani 
(Peul),  and  Boso  (Bozo)  living  along  the  northern 
stretches  of  the  Niger  River.  In  the  south  central  part  of 
the  country,  the  land  is  more  arable,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous ethnic  groups  including  the  Bambara  (Bamanan), 
Somono,  Malinke,  Soninke,  Bwa,  Senufo,  Minianka, 
Khassonke  and  Dogon,  among  others. 


Tuareg  men  at  encampment  out- 
side of  Timbouctou,  Mali.  © 
Eliot  Elisonfon,  1959.  Image  no. 
2670  NMAfA,  S.I. 


Bo^o  woman  with  gold  jewelry 
near  Mopti,  Mali..  ©  Eliot 
Elisofon,  1970.  Image  no.  2584 
NMA/A,  SI. 


The  communities  can  be  divided  into  three  main 
groups  based  on  their  primary  occupations  of  herding, 
fishing,  or  farming.  Moors,  Tuaregs  and  Fulani  are  no- 
madic herders  of  camels,  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  Boso 
and  Somono  are  fishermen  who  ply  the  waters  of  the 
Niger  and  Senegal  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The  re- 
maining groups  are  primarily  sedentary  farmers,  who 
cultivate  grains  such  as  millet,  corn,  and  rice,  and  grow 
other  crops  for  export  such  as  cotton  and  peanuts.  Al- 
though Soninke  are  farmers,  many  families  have  also  been 
skilled  merchants  throughout  the  centuries  and  played  a 
central  role  in  the  ancient  empires  and  the  trans-Saharan 
trade. 

Many  of  Mali's  ethnic  groups  share  a  number 
of  the  same  features  of  social  organization  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  Muslim.  Among  many  of  Mali's  eth- 
nic groups  the  society  is  divided  into  two  parts  that  in- 
clude the  "nobles"  or  "freemen,"  who  are  the  majority 
of  families,  and  the  "castes"  who  are  occupational  spe- 
cialists like  blacksmiths,  leatherworkers,  or  bards.  People 
generally  marry  within  their  larger  group;  members  of 
the  occupational  "castes  "  generally  marry  within  other 
families  in  their  specific  profession.  Their  specialized 
knowledge  and  the  important  ritual  roles  they  perform 
within  the  community  are  considered  to  be  their  birth- 
right. This  knowledge  and  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
associated  with  each  occupational  "caste"  are  passed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  Bards,  or  griots, 
are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  specialist  "castes" 
and  one  of  the  most  important  in  Malian  culture.  Griots, 
many  of  whom  are  skilled  musicians  and  praise  singers, 
are  the  repository  of  political  and  family  histories  and 
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act  as  the  memory  in  these  oral  societies.  Bards  are  con- 
sidered the  "masters  of  speech,"  and  both  men  and 
women  bards  play  a  special  role  in  community  life.  They 
are  intermediaries  among  noble  families,  and  they  help 
to  negotiate  political  disputes.  They  also  help  to  arrange 
marriages  and  play  important  roles  in  key  life  rituals  from 
baptisms,  to  marriages,  to  funerals.  Other  important  spe- 
cialist "castes"  are  blacksmiths  and  leatherworkers  who 
have  for  centuries  provided  critical  goods  and  services 
to  Malian  communities.  Like  the  griots  they  have  always 
played  important  roles  in  ritual  life.  Although  social  strati- 
fication has  become  less  pronounced  in  contemporary 
Mali,  especially  in  the  cities,  it  does  remain  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  many  of  Mali's  ethnic  groups. 

Arts,  Architecture  and  Music 

Despite  certain  shared  forms  of  social  organization  and 
a  shared  religion,  each  ethnic  group  also  is  unique  in 
numerous  aspects  of  life  including  language,  history,  so- 
cial customs,  art  and  craft  traditions,  dress,  cuisine,  and 
architecture. 

The  Arts 

Malian  crafts  are  one  of  the  most  dynamic  sectors  of 
the  current  Malian  economy,  evidenced  in  the  extraordi- 
nary diversity  of  textiles,  wood  sculptures,  leather  goods, 
and  works  in  silver  and  gold.  Exceptionally  fine  wood 
sculptures  from  among  the  Bamana,  Dogon  and  Senufo 
groups  are  among  the  art  masterpieces  exhibited  in  mu- 
seums worldwide.  Certain  of  these  sculptures,  like  the 
Bamana  Ciwara  headdress  used  in  agricultural  festivals, 
and  a  variety  of  Dogon  wooden  masks  used  in  funeral 
rites,  have  taken  on  new  meanings  today  as  they  have 
been  embraced  as  national  rather  than  ethnic  symbols. 


Bamana 
Ciwara. 
Wooden 
antelope 
headdresses, 
carved  by  the 
Bamana 
blacksmith, 
Siriman  Fane. 
Deparment  of 
Anthropology, 
NAdNH,  SI 


Other  crafts  such  as  handmade  pottery  and 
handwoven  textiles,  although  in  decline,  do  continue  to 
be  produced  because  they  are  still  useful  in  Malian  daily 
lives.  In  households  around  the  country,  hand-built  pots 
and  hand-woven  textiles  continue  to  be  used  alongside 
factory  produced  ceramics,  plastic  and  metal  cookware, 
and  industrially  milled  cloth.  Mali  has  a  long  tradition  of 
handweaving,  and  archaeologists  have  found  cotton  and 
wool  textiles  dating  back  to  the  first  millennium.  Fulani, 
who  raise  sheep  and  goats,  produce  richly  patterned  wool 
blankets  that  families  commission  for  marriages  and  that 
become  cherished  family  heirlooms.  Bogolanfini,  hand 
painted  mud  dyed  cloth  made  by  Bamana  women,  has 
enjoyed  a  spectacular  revival  in  Mali  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Today,  this  distinctive  textile  with  its  strong  graphic 
appeal  is  not  only  worn  in  rural  areas  but  also  by  fash- 
ionable urbanites  throughout  Mali.  The  textile  has  found 
a  market  internationally  because  of  its  bold  graphics  and 
has  been  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  African  identity  for 
people  of  African  descent  worldwide. 

Architecture 

Malian  architecture  also  demonstrates  a  rich  variety  of 
forms.  It  varies  according  to  region,  environment,  and 
ethnic  group,  but  broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  domi- 
nant building  traditions:  adobe  (earthen),  stone,  and  no- 
madic forms.  Adobe  mud  brick  architecture  is  widespread 
in  Mali  and  throughout  the  Sahel  region.  It  is  both  an 
urban  building  style  and  a  rural  style,  and  it  is  used  ex- 
tensively for  domestic  and  religious  architecture.  For  cen- 
turies, masons  specializing  in  this  type  of  building  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the  development  of  this  ar- 
chitectural form.  The  great  mosques  of  Timbuktu  and 
Djenne  are  two  examples  of  spectacular  multi-story  mud 
brick  buildings  built  centuries  ago,  but  surviving  today 
because  of  regular  repair  and  refacing  by  the  commu- 
nity The  French  colonial  government  adopted  the  dis- 
tinctive style  of  Malian  adobe  architecture  for  its  official 
administrative  buildings  that  they  built  in  concrete  with 
stucco  facing.  Contemporary  Malian  architects  today 
continue  to  draw  inspiration  from  this  ancient  style  in 
the  design  of  commercial  buildings,  homes,  and  public 
monuments. 

The  Dogon  today  practice  stone  architecture  and 
use  stone  for  buildings  and  for  the  togimz.  or  men's  houses, 
generally  situated  in  the  center  of  the  community.  These 
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Private  house  in  Djenne,  Mali.  ©  M.  J.  Arnold,  1997. 

houses  are  square  structures  made  with  a  series  of  stone 
or  wooden  pillars  covered  by  a  several-meter-high  roof 
made  of  wooden  tree  trunks  and  layers  of  millet  stalks. 
This  distinctive  and  imposing  structure  serves  as  a  meet- 
ing place  in  Dogon  villages,  playing  an  important  role  in 
the  political  and  social  life  of  these  communities. 

Nomadic  architecture  in  the  north  of  Mali  in- 
cludes both  tent  structures  (wooden  frames  covered  with 
tanned  animal  hides  or  sturdy  cloth),  and  round  houses 
(curved  wooden  armatures  covered  with  decorative 
handwoven  straw  mats).  Both  styles  are  well  adapted  to 
the  harsh  desert  environment;  both  are  easily  assembled 
and  reassembled  as  families  move  during  the  year  seek- 
ing new  pastures  and  water  for  their  herds. 

Music 

Music  holds  a  special  place  in  Malian  life,  providing  the 
context  for  people  to  reflect  upon  and  create  their  com- 
mentary about  social  and  political  realities  and  about  their 
core  beliefs  and  values.  Songs  touch  on  all  aspects  of  life 
from  the  bard's  epics  which  tell  the  histories  of  the  great 
empires,  to  those  that  reflect  upon  core  beliefs  and  val- 
ues and  speak  about  change  in  contemporary  Malian 
society.  The  primary  value  of  a  song  lies  not  only  in  its 
musical  qualities,  but  in  the  poetry  of  its  lyrics  and  the 
lyrics'  messages  about  issues  of  everyday  life. 

Not  surprisingly,  each  ethnic  group  has  contrib- 
uted in  distinctive  ways  to  the  musical  heritage  of  the 


City  Hall  of  Segou,  formerly  a  French  colonial  admin- 
istration building.  ©  M.  J.  Arnoldi,  1997. 

nation  and  each  group  and  region  is  characterized  by 
certain  rhythms,  instruments,  and  musical  compositions. 
In  the  south,  the  musical  traditions  of  the  Malinke,  for 
example,  include  ensembles  of  three  main  instruments: 
xhejembe  drum;  the  kora,  a  21  stringed  harp  lute;  and  the 
balanin,  a  xylophone  with  fifteen  to  nineteen  wooden  bars. 
All  of  these  instruments  are  played  by  men. 

In  the  north  of  Mali  there  is  a  recognizable  Arab 
influence  on  music.  The  main  instruments  for  the  Sonrai, 
Tuareg,  and  Moors  are  small  two  headed  drums,  cala- 
bash water  drums,  the  bowed  violin,  the  three  stringed 
harp,  and  the  flute.  These  instruments  can  be  played 
alone  or  in  ensembles.  The  bowed  violin  and  stringed 
harp  can  be  played  by  both  men  and  women.  The  flute 
and  two  headed  drums  are  played  by  men,  and  the  cala- 
bash water  drums  are  played  by  women. 

Mali's  age  old  musical  traditions  have  also  been 
the  inspiration  for  its  contemporary  musicians.  Interna- 
tionally known  musicians  like  Salif  Keita  and  Ali  Farka 
Toure,  to  name  just  a  few,  combine  traditional  instru- 
ments like  drums  and  harp  lutes  with  electric  guitars  and 
keyboards.  They  have  reworked  traditional  instrumenta- 
tion to  create  new  and  exciting  sounds.  But,  like  the  gen- 
erations of  musicians  before  them,  their  songs  still  speak 
to  important  social  issues  of  the  day.  Today,  music  is  no 
longer  the  exclusive  preserve  of  griots;  the  profession  is 
now  open  to  all  those  who  have  talent  and  drive.  Mali  is 
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fast  becoming  a  major  center  of  the  international  music 
industry,  and  music  is  one  of  Mali's  most  important  ex- 
ports. CD's  featuring  Malian  musicians  can  now  be  found 
in  stores  worldwide,  and  everyday  Malian  music  is  find- 
ing new  and  appreciative  audiences. 

Mali  and  the  United  States 

The  connections  between  Mali  and  the  United  States  have 
existed  for  several  centuries.  In  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  the  tragedy  of  the  trans-Adantic  slave 
trade  brought  Malians  west  to  the  Americas  by  way  of 
the  Middle  Passage.  These  men  and  women  brought  with 
them  not  only  their  values  and  beliefs  but  their  agricul- 
tural and  technological  expertise,  especially  in  rice  farm- 
ing and  craft  production.  They  contributed  to  the  fabric 
of  American  culture  and  through  their  knowledge  and 
labor  helped  build  the  American  economy.  Mali's  links 
to  the  United  States  did  not  end  with  the  abolition  of 
the  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade.  In  the  twentieth  century 
during  the  two  World  Wars,  Malian  soldiers  fought  along- 
side the  Allied  forces  in  the  European  and  African  the- 
atres. Drawing  on  their  experiences,  these  veterans 
brought  new  ideas  about  liberty  and  justice  back  to  Mali, 
and  their  ideas  and  experiences  contributed  to  the  grow- 
ing movement  for  independence  from  French  colonial 
rule  that  led  to  Malian  independence  in  1 960.  Mali's  com- 
mitment to  democracy  has  grown  over  the  last  decades, 
and  today  Mali  stands  as  an  important  example  of  de- 
mocracy in  action  for  other  African  nations  and  the  world. 
In  the  last  several  decades,  growing  numbers  of 
Malian  students  (over  500  in  the  past  decade)  have  come 
to  study  in  universities  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
Americans  have  gone  to  study  in  Mali.  These  groups  have 
maintained  close  links  to  people  and  institutions  in  both 
countries  after  returning  home.  Malians  have  also  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  establishing  their  families  in 
cities  throughout  the  country  and  continuing  the  long 
tradition  of  contributing  to  the  cultural  and  economic 
vitality  of  the  United  States.  Like  Malians  everywhere, 
Malian-Americans  retain  the  memory  of  Malian  history, 
and  they  preserve  vital  links  to  families  and  communi- 
ties in  Mali.  They  send  money  home,  and  they  receive 
visitors  from  Mali.  They  celebrate  weddings  and  births, 
and  they  mourn  the  passing  of  relatives  and  friends  here 
and  in  Mali.  In  this  way,  new  and  dynamic  connections 
between  Mali  and  the  United  States  continue  to  grow. 


Bowed  guitar  (teh  ardent)  player  accompanying  dance  in  Timbouctou, 
Mali..  ©  Eliot  Elisofon,  1959.  Image  no.  4419.  NMAfA. 

Today,  more  and  more  American  school  children 
are  learning  about  Malian  culture  and  Mali's  important 
place  in  world  history.  As  Malian  music  grows  in  popu- 
larity worldwide,  it  is  being  played  on  American  airwaves, 
and  more  and  more  concert  tours  are  coming  to  the 
United  States.  The  internet  connects  Malians  and  Ameri- 
cans to  one  another  in  new  and  productive  ways,  and 
increasing  numbers  of  Americas  are  traveling  to  Mali  to 
learn  about  Malian  history  and  culture  first  hand.  Mali 
welcomes  all  of  these  new  global  educational,  cultural, 
and  economic  exchanges,  with  the  same  enthusiasm  she 
has  supported  such  international  exchanges  for  1 500  years 
or  more. 


City  life,  Bamako  Wall  painting.  ©  M.  J.  Arnold/',  1991. 
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A  Case  Study  of  Sogo  Bo, 

A  Puppet  Masquerade  Theater 

In  late  September  1978  I  arrived  in  Mali  to  study  puppet 
masquerades.  Malian  colleagues  at  the  Ministry  of  Cul- 
ture suggested  that  I  base  myself  in  Kirango,  a  commu- 
nity on  the  Niger  River  north  of  the  regional  capital  of 
Segou.  Kirango  enjoyed  a  certain  regional  celebrity  for 
its  puppet  masquerade  theatre  and  happily  for  this  study 
it  had  three  active  troupes.After  several  days  of  discus- 
sions about  the  project  with  local  residents,  the  Bamana 
quarter  graciously  agreed  to  allow  me  and  Lynn  Forsdale, 
a  photographer,  to  live  in  their  community.  We  lived  in 
the  Diarra  household  from  1978  to  1980. 

My  study  of  the  Sogo  Bo  theater  is  based  on  my 
participation  in  five  performance  seasons  between  1978 
and  1995  and  on  ongoing  discussions  with  men  and 
women  in  Kirango  and  in  other  communities  within  the 
Segou  region.  Some  of  these  discussions  transpired  in- 
formally in  the  normal  course  of  conversations  among 
friends.  Other  conversations  were  more  formal  and  were 
taped  over  sixty  hours  of  interviews  that  were  later  tran- 
scribed and  translated  by  my  colleague  Sekou  Ba  Camara. 
In  1979  and  1980  I  videotaped  several  performances  and 
used  these  tapes  in  playback  interviews  with  performers 
in  several  communities.  These  interviews  provided  me 
with  many  valuable  insights  into  the  performance  pro- 
cess and  about  the  criteria  people  use  to  evaluate  their 
arts.  A  number  of  the  men  living  in  the  Diarra  house- 
hold were  formerly  or  are  now  still  active  in  the  theatre, 
and  they  graciously  shared  their  insights  with  me. 
Throughout  my  two  years  of  living  with  the  family  and 
again  in  1987,  1989,  and  1992,  people  in  Kirango  enter- 
tained with  grace  my  many  questions  about  these  mas- 
querade performances. 

Puppet  masquerade  originated  in  the  precolonial 
era  and  remains  a  vital  performance  tradition  today.  It 
draws  together  a  rich  body  of  visual,  musical  and  dance 
arts  in  a  dynamic  event  that  the  community  defines  as 
both  entertainment  and  play.  But  the  theater  also  has  a 
serious  side,  and  people  talk  about  its  capacity  to  reunify 
the  community,  to  create  a  context  within  which  tradi- 
tional social  values  can  be  taught,  and  to  provide  a  time 
to  give  thanksgiving  for  the  rains  and  for  the  harvest. 

The  puppets  are  played  by  five  ethnic  groups: 
the  Bamana,  Maninka,  Maraka,  Boso  and  Somono  who 
live  along  the  Niger  River  and  its  tributaries  from  the 


Segou  region  in  Mali,  south  into  northern  Guinea.  The 
first  three  of  these  groups  are  farmers  and  traders,  while 
the  Boso  and  Somono  are  fishermen. 

The  Boso  are  universally  acknowledged  in  this 
region  as  "masters  of  the  water,"  and  it  is  the  Boso  who 
are  recognized  as  the  first  owners  of  these  masquerades. 
According  to  a  myth  of  origin  for  the  theater,  it  was 
Toboji  Centa,  a  Boso  fishermen,  who  lived  for  several 
years  among  the  genies  who  taught  him  the  secrets  of 
the  puppets.  When  Toboji  returned  to  his  village  of 
Gomitogo,  he  taught  the  Boso  these  secrets  and  gradu- 
ally the  theater  spread  through  the  fishermen's  riverine 
networks  and  later  was  adopted  by  farming  communi- 
ties. Although  each  group  sees  itself  as  ethnically  dis- 
tinct from  the  others,  they  have  coexisted  in  the  region 
for  centuries  and  today  all  speak  Mande  languages  and 
share  many  social  and  cultural  institutions.  One  such 
shared  institution  is  the  youth  association  under  whose 
auspices  the  puppet  theater  is  performed. 

According  to  oral  traditions,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  theater  the  puppet  masquerades  were  made  mostly 
of  grasses  and  cloth  with  only  a  few  examples  of  wooden 
sculptures.  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century  and  es- 
pecially in  the  first  decades  of  the  20th  century,  there 
was  an  explosion  of  carved  wooden  puppets,  which  have 
become  the  signature  form  in  the  current  theater.  The 
puppet  masquerade  theater  is  also  unique  among  the 
other  masquerade  genres  in  this  region  in  the  variety  of 
characters  that  are  performed.  These  include  wild  ani- 
mals from  the  bush  and  river  such  as  the  elephant,  lion, 
hippo  and  crocodile;  mythological  and  fantastic  creatures 
including  a  whole  variety  of  bush  and  water  genies;  con- 
ventional human  types  representing  occupations  like 
farming,  fishing,  and  the  musical  arts,  as  well  as  more 
contemporary  characters  like  policemen,  government 
officials,  and  the  occasional  anthropologist. 

The  theater  is  played  twice  annually  and  in  most 
areas  closely  follows  the  agricultural  and  fishing  cycles 
of  the  region.  One  festival  in  October  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fonio  harvest,  the  first  grain  to  ripen,  and 
marks  a  peak  in  fishing  activity.  The  second  festival  takes 
place  in  late  May  or  June  and  heralds  the  coming  of  the 
rainy  season,  signaling  the  planting  season  and  the  rise 
of  the  rivers  and  recommencement  of  fishing.  It  is  also 
the  traditional  New  Year. 
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The  carved  wooden  puppets  are  rod  and  string 
puppets.  They  include  large  animal  head  puppets.  The 
puppet  is  operated  from  below  by  a  wooden  rod.  The 
head  projects  from  the  front  of  a  large  costumed  con- 
struction which  represents  the  body  of  the  animal.  The 
puppeteer  is  hidden  underneath  this  costumed  body.  The 
large  puppet  heads  may  also  support  smaller  puppets  that 
are  attached  to  the  crown  of  the  larger  puppet  head.  The 
smaller  puppets  may  or  may  not  be  articulated  by  a  se- 
ries of  rods  and  strings. 

The  second  type  of  wooden  puppet  is  the  small 
rod  and  string  puppet  which  is  independent  of  the  large 
animal  puppet  and  appears  out  of  the  back  of  the  cos- 
tumed animal  body.  Several  puppeteers  are  hidden  un- 
der the  construction  and  operate  the  smaller  puppets 
from  below.  Normally  only  one  or  two  of  these  elabo- 
rate constructions  are  played  during  any  one  event. 

Nearly  all  the  puppets  are  brightly  painted  and 
costumed.  The  costumes  are  made  from  an  array  of  richly 
colored  and  textured  brocades,  woven  materials  and 
printed  cloths.  A  visual  tension  is  created  through  the 
juxtaposition  of  patterns  and  colors,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
plosion of  yellows,  greens,  blues,  silvers  and  reds.  Metal 
pieces  and  mirrors  may  be  added  to  the  puppets  that 
catch  the  light  and  produce  visual  punctuations  as  the 
puppet  moves  through  the  dance  circle. 

The  puppets  are  voiceless  and  do  not  perform 
narrative  skits,  but  their  performance  is  accompanied  by 
a  chorus  of  female  singers.  Each  major  character  has  a 
signature  song,  and  these  songs  allude  to  the  qualities  of 
the  charcter,  the  social  values  of  the  group  or  to  histori- 
cal events.  The  songs  are  drawn  from  a  rich  repertoire 
of  fables,  legends,  epics  and  proverbs. 

The  performances  take  place  on  an  open  area  in 
the  village.  On  the  day  of  the  festival,  young  children  are 
the  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene  and  they  begin  to  drum, 
dance  and  imitate  the  masquerades.  Members  of  the 
youth  association  move  through  the  town  or  neighbor- 
hood blowing  whistles  to  alert  people  to  the  upcoming 
event.  Adults  dressed  in  festival  finery  begin  to  slowly 
make  their  way  to  the  dance  area  and  a  circle  begins  to 
form.  People  greet  their  neighbors  and  friends,  catch  up 
on  the  local  news,  and  begin  to  settle  in  for  the  perfor- 
mance. Finally  the  adult  male  drum  team  arrives  and  takes 
back  the  drums  from  the  young  boys,  and  this  signals 
the  start  of  the  performance.  The  theater  begins  with 


several  hours  of  dancing  which  is  then  followed  by  the 
puppet  masquerades.  From  the  entrance  of  the  first  pup- 
pet up  to  the  final  character  many  hours  later,  the  sing- 
ing and  drumming  never  ceases. 

As  each  puppet  masquerade  enters  the  dance  area 
it  proceeds  around  the  circle  in  a  manner  appropriate  to 
the  character.  Elephants  lumber,  antelopes  gallop,  and 
wildcats  prowl.  When  the  dancer/puppeteer  gives  the 
drummers  a  cue,  they  break  into  a  brief  very  fast  paced 
segment,  and  the  puppet  masquerade  breaks  into  an  en- 
ergetic dance.  Individuals  from  the  audience  rush  into 
the  circle  to  praise  the  masquerade  through  song  and 
gestures.  The  dancer/puppeteer  then  falls  back  into  his 
original  comportment  and  continues  moving  around  the 
circle  stopping  to  repeat  the  energetic  display  several  more 

times  before  he  exits. 

Because  there  is  a  common  origin  for  the  the- 
ater, there  are  many  surface  similarities  to  the  perfor- 
mances of  the  different  ethnic  groups.  However  each 
group  distinguishes  its  theater  from  the  others  by  a  dis- 
tinctive set  of  drums  and  drum  rhythms  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent songs  and  song  styles.  The  farmers  and  fishermen 
also  claim  ownership  over  different  species  of  wild  ani- 
mals. Farmers  perform  the  important  land  animals  such 
as  elephants,  lions,  and  bush  buffalos,  while  the  fisher- 
men perform  the  great  river  beasts,  the  manatee,  the 
crocodile  and  the  hippo.  One  important  difference  be- 
tween fishermen  and  farmers  is  the  fishermen's  tradition 
of  bringing  the  masquerades  into  the  village  in  boats. 


"Malikono, "  a  puppet  character  that  celebrates  Ala/tan  independance 
from  the  French.  ©  M.  J.  Arnoldi.,  1980. 
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Seeing  a  parade  of  boats  with  masquerades,  singers,  and 
musicians  making  its  way  to  the  village  is  indeed  a  spec- 
tacular sight. 

Today,  puppet  masquerade  theater  must  compete 
with  television,  movies,  and  other  forms  of  entertain- 
ment. But,  even  into  this  new  millennium,  puppet  the- 
ater continues  to  be  performed  in  many  communities.  It 
has  significant  aesthetic  appeal,  and  it  is  great  fun.  Ex- 
citement builds  throughout  the  evening  as  the  music, 
song,  dance,  and  performances  continue  for  hours  fi- 
nally ending  well  after  midnight.  People  prepare  for 
months  for  the  event,  and  for  months  afterwards  they 
talk  about  the  performances. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  puppet  masquerades' 
entertainment  value  is  the  fact  that  these  performances 
remain  important  occasions  for  the  exploration  of  be- 


liefs and  values.  Older  animal  characters,  like  the  lion 
and  the  elephant,  continue  to  be  played  today,  and  people 
relate  the  majesty  of  the  lion  and  the  size  and  steadfast- 
ness of  the  elephant  as  important  qualities  for  leaders  in 
the  community.  The  community  has  always  embraced 
new  characters  and  a  few  that  have  been  created  in  re- 
cent years  speak  to  people's  growing  concerns  about  di- 
vorce, poverty,  and  good  governance  Like  folktales  and 
other  theatrical  forms,  puppet  masquerade  performances 
throw  community  values  and  everyday  social  relation- 
ships into  high  relief,  and  these  performances  open  them 
up  for  public  scrutiny  and  discussion. 

Mary  Jo  Arnoldi  is  curator  in  the  Smithsonian's  Department  of 
Anthropology  and  chief  curator  of  the  exhibition  "African 
Voices, "  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
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Black  Africa,  from  Antiquity  to  the  Formation  of  Modern  States. 
Lawrence  Hill  Books. 

Hale,  Thomas  A.  1996.  Fhe  Epic  of  Askia  Mohammed,  re- 
counted by  Nouhou  Malio.  Indiana  University  Press. 

Imperato,  Pascal  James.  1986  Historical  Dictionary  of  Mali. 
2nd  ed.  Scarecrow  Press. 

Johnson,  John  William.  1992[1986].  The  Epic  of  Sou-Jara: 
a  West  African  Tradition.  Indiana  University  Press. 

Diane,  Djibril  Tamsir.  1994 [1965].  Sundiata:  an  epic  of  old 
Mali.  Harlow:  Longman. 

Encyclopedia  of  Africa  South  of  the  Sahara.  1997.  4  volumes. 
John  Middleton,  ed..  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Music 

Barlow,  Sean,  and  Banning  Eyre.  1995.  Afropopl:  An  Illus- 
trated Guide  to  Contemporary  African  Music.  Chartwell  Books. 

Charry,  Eric  S.  2000.  Mande  Music:  Traditional  and  Modern 
Music  of  the  Maninka  and  Mandinka  of  Western  Africa.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press. 

Stone,  Ruth  M.,  ed.  1998.  The  Garland  Encyclopedia  of  World 
Music:  Volume  1 ,  Africa.  Garland  Publishing.  See  entries 
on  "The  Guitar  in  Africa,"  "Popular  Music  in  Africa," 
"West  Africa:  an  Introduction,"  "Tuareg  Music." 

African  Music  Resources  Online.  African  Music  Archive,  In- 
stitute of  Ethnology  and  African  Studies,  Mainz  Univer- 
sity, Germany,  http://ntama.uni-mainz.de/~ama/ 
archive /ama  links.html 

Africanhiphop.com.  http:  /  /wwwafricanhiphop.com 

(continued  on  page  15  ) 
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TEACHERS'  CORNER: 
MALI  -  FROM  THE  MALL  TO  THE  CLASSROOM 

by  Melanie  Vinkert 


The  2003  Folklife  Festival  offered  educators  the  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  Malian  traditional  and  contempo- 
rary culture  through  the  performers  and  artisans  of  music, 
textiles  and  fashion,  arts,  architecture,  and  food.  A  spe- 
cial seminar  for  teachers  during  the  Festival  provided  an 
in-depth  look  at  Malian  history,  arts,  and  music.  The 
projects  described  below  are  drawn  from  the  seminar 
presentations  and  can  be  used  in  several  content  areas. 
They  can  be  adapted  for  elementary  grades  through  high 
school  and  will  help  to  deepen  students'  understanding 
of  Mali  and  the  traditions  of  West  Africa.  An  annotated 
list  of  resources  is  included  following  the  projects. 


The  Hero  (Resource:  Wisniewski,  David.  Sundiata,  Uon 
King  of  Mali,  Clarion  Books,  1999.) 

Have  students  read  the  story  of  Sundiata.  Discuss  the 
role  of  the  hero  and  his/her  value  in  Malian  culture.  Make 
a  list  of  criteria  and  traits  for  a  hero  using  a  graphic  or- 
ganizer. 

Project  1:  Have  students  compare  this  hero  with  those 
in  other  cultures  and  discuss  similarities  and  differences. 
Have  students  prepare  short  plays  that  exemplify  the 
values  they  have  discovered  or  have  them  write  and  illus- 
trate their  own  hero  stories. 


Thejali  (Resource:  Broughton,  Simon,  Mark  Ellingham, 
eds.  World  Music:  The  Rough  Guide,  Penguin 
Books,  1994.) 

Present  the  jali  (griot)  as  the  keeper  of  family  history. 
This  professional  musician/commentator  sings  the 
praises  of  individuals  and  recounts  important  events. 
Have  students  think  about  the  keepers  of  history  in  their 
own  families. 

Project  1:  Make  family  trees  with  names,  dates,  and  im- 
portant events.  Assign  the  task  of  interviewing  older  fam- 
ily members  and  add  important  historical  and  social 
events  based  on  recollections  of  grandparents,  aunts,  and 
uncles,  etc. 

Project  2:  Have  students  serve  as  jalis  for  the  class 
throughout  the  year.  Their  job  is  to  compose  songs  that 
praise  individuals  and  tell  the  story  of  what  takes  place 
in  the  classroom.  The  songs  and  stories  can  be  put  on 
posters  and  illustrated. 


♦ 


Project  2:  Ask  students  to  think  about  and  discuss  whom 
they  would  choose  as  their  heroes,  whether  historic  fig- 
ures or  people  they  know,  and  why.  How  is  each  student 
"heroic"  through  a  deed  or  accomplishment? 


Bamana  Drummer.  ©  M.J.  Arnoldi,  1979. 
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Music  Then  and  Now 

Have  students  listen  to  traditional  and  contemporary 
Malian  music.  Ask  them  to  identify  what  they  hear:  voices, 
instruments,  speed  of  the  music  (tempo),  loudness  (dy- 
namics). Can  students  identify  the  sounds  of  traditional 
and  electric  and  rock-style  instruments? 

Project  1 :  Using  the  web,  have  students  find  images  and 
descriptions  of  traditional  Malian  musical  instruments. 
Ask  students  to  identify  what  materials  the  instruments 
are  made  from  and  discuss  how  they  might  be  played. 
How  are  these  instruments  similar  or  different  than  the 
traditional  ones  students  know  about  or  play?  Assign 
reports  based  on  comparisons  and  the  discussion. 


Woman's  wrapper,  Bogolan  fwi  (mud-dyed  cloth).  Made  by  Nakunte 
Diarra.  ©  Department  of  Anthropology,  NMNH,  SI,  1994. 


Project  2:  Discuss  the  ways  that  traditions  may  change 
over  time.  Ask  students  to  think  about  songs  they  know 
that  have  been  performed  by  different  musicians  and  in 
different  styles.  One  famous  and  controversial  example 
is  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  often  played  by  a  traditional 
concert  band.  However,  in  1969,  our  national  anthem 
was  played  by  Jimi  Hendrix  on  an  electric  guitar  at  the 
Woodstock  Music  Festival. 


♦ 


Clothing  as  Art  (Reference:  Winter,  Jeanette.  My  Baby, 
2000.) 

Introduce  mudcloth  making,  an  important  Malian  tradi- 
tion, and  have  students  read  about  it.  Ask  students  to 
identify  shapes  and  patterns  in  the  material.  Discuss  the 
idea  of  producing  traditional  art  from  commonly  found 
materials.  Have  students  compare  other  types  of  cloth 
decoration  (i.e.,  tie-dying). 


Mali  —  Ancient  Kingdom,  Modern  Country 

Compare  the  ancient  kingdom  and  modern  country  of 
Mali.  Students  can  choose  from  among  many  topics: 
geography  and  physical  features;  trade  goods  and  routes 
v.  modern  commerce;  Islamic  influences  on  culture. 

Project  1:  Student  journalists  conduct  research  and  re- 
port on  both  the  past  and  present.  Ask  students  to  cre- 
ate newspaper  headlines,  considering  w7hat  issues  are 
important  for  the  time  period.  Have  students  compare 
issues  to  see  if  people's  opinions  and  concerns  have  stayed 
the  same  or  changed  over  time. 

Project  2:  Create  a  play  about  a  "day  in  the  life"  of  an 
ancient  or  modern  Malian.  Have  students  incorporate  as 
many  ways  as  possible  to  illustrate  daily  life,  including 
transportation,  clothing,  food,  school,  trade,  climate,  etc. 


♦ 


Travel 

Plan  a  trip  to  Mali,  using  maps  and  website  information 
about  weather,  transportation,  cities  and  sights,  food  and 
accommodations,  etc.  Have  students  make  colorful  bro- 
chures or  posters  advertising  their  choices.  Ask  students 
to  write  postcards,  letters,  or  keep  a  journal  telling  about 

Resources  on  Mali  and  West  Africa 

Books  for  Students 

Burns,  Khephra,  Leo  Dillon,  and  Diane  Dillon.    2001. 

Mansa  Musa.  Harcourt  Brace,  (one  of  the  great  kings  of 

Mali) 
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Diouf,  Sylviane  A.  2000.  Kings  and  Queens  of  West  Africa. 
Watts  Library/ Grolier. 

Masoff,  Joy  2002.  Mali:  'Land  of  Gold  and  Glory.  Five 
Ponds  Press. 

McKissack,  Pat.  1995.  The  Royal  Kingdoms  of  Ghana,  Mali 
and  Songhay:  Ufe  in  Medieval  Africa.  1st  Owlet  ed.  H.  Holt. 

Nelson,  Julie.2001.  West  African  Kingdoms.  Raintree  Steck- 
Vaughn. 

Shuter,  Jane.  2003.  Ancient  West  African  Kingdoms.  History 
Opens  Windows  series.  Heinemann  Library  Publishers. 
Grades  4-6. 

Wisniewski,  David.  1992.  Sundiata,  Lion  King  of  Mali. 
Clarion  Books,  (most  famous  hero  of  Mali) 

Winter,  Jeanete.  2001.  My  Baby.  1st  ed.  Frances  Foster 
Books/Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux.  (traditional  mudcloth 
making) 

Project  Resources  for  Teachers 

Broughton,  S.,  and  Mark  Ellingham,  eds.  1994.  Rev.  ed. 
World  Music:  The  Rough  Guide.  Penguin  Books.  (Chapter 
on  West  Africa  contains  an  extensive  article  on  Malian 
music  with  discography) 


"Music  and  Culture  of  West  Africa."  2003.  CD-ROM 
of  the  Straus  Expedition  of  1934,  compiled  by  Gloria 
Gibson  and  Daniel  Reed.  Sound  recordings,  photographs, 
discussions  of  fieldwork.  Interactive  section  on  African 
rhythms.  For  Macintosh  and  Windows  platforms.  Indi- 
ana University  Press  www.indiana.edu/~iupress/ 
tradelist/index.html  or  www.iupress@indiana.edu 

'African  Dance  and  Drum."  Video  by  Rick  Levy  Pro- 
ductions. 2  videos,  30  minutes  each  with  teacher  guide. 
West  African  dances,  games,  clothing,  demonstration  of 
musical  instruments.  Suggested  classroom  discussion 
topics  and  research  questions.  West  Music,  1212  5th  St., 
Coralville,  IA  52241,  800-397-9378;  www.westmusic.com 

Websites:   Curriculum  Resources 
http://www.mnh.si.edu/africanvoices/ 
http://www.folklife.si.edu/CFCH/festival2003/ 
mali.htm 

www.sas.upenn.edu/African_Studies/K- 12/ 

menu_EduMEDI.html 

K-12  Electronic  guide  for  African  resources  on  the 

internet 

Websites:   General /Ancient  History 
www.africaguide.com/country/mali  (general  informa- 
tion) 


Kohl,  Mary  Ann  F,  and  Jean  Potter  1998.  Global  Art:     www.geographia.com  (general  info,  short  text,  no  images) 
Activities,  Projects  and  Inventions  from  Around  the  World. 
Gryphon  House.  (Contains  examples  of  Dogon  art) 


Terzian,  Alexandra.  2003.  The  Kids  Multicultural  Art  Book: 
Art  and  Graft  Experiences  From  Around  the  World.  Williamson 
Publishing.  (Art  projects,  paperback  edition  now  avail- 
able) 


www.sagatours.com  (general  tours  of  Mali:  "places  to 
visit"  "things  to  do  and  see"  includes  artisans  and  tradi- 
tional culture.  Images  and  contemporary  music  clip) 

www.worldatlas.com  (general  info,  map,  and  country  sta- 
tistics) 


Multimedia,  Music  and  Dance 

"Mali  Lolo!  Stars  of  Mali."  2003.  Smithsonian  Folkways 
Recordings.  A  compilation  CD  of  traditional  and  popu- 
lar music,  featuring  vocal  and  instrumental  performances. 
Catalogue  #40508.  www.folkways.si.edu/database/ 


www.geocities.com  (history  of  ancient  Mali) 

http://shakti.trincoll.edu/~aweiss/mali.htm  (ancient 
history,  short  college  student  paper) 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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www.vmfa.state.va.us/mali_geo_hist.html  (information 
and  images  —  ancient  history) 

Websites:  Art /Architecture 

www.culturalsurvival.org/newpage/special_projects/ 
africa/djenne.cfm  (The  Djenne  mosque  in  Mali,  the 
world's  largest  adobe  structure,  images  and  text) 

www.jembetat.com  (African  art  gallery  searchable  by 
country) 

www.nmafa.si.edu/mali  (Smithsonian  National  Museum 
of  African  Art  —  Mali  Empire  and  Djenne  figures,  with 
curriculum  unit) 

www.princetonol.com/groups/iad/lessons/middle/ 
bwa.htm  (lessons  on  Malian  art,  masks  and  the  art  of 
related  African  cultures) 

Websites:  Music 

www.coraconnection.com  (musical  instrument/ catalogue 
sales  —  nice  images  of  current  musicians,  instruments 
and  explanations  of  regional  styles) 

www.virtualmuseum.ca/Exhibitions/instruments/ 
Anglais  /  mnm_c_txt02_en.html 

(National  Museum  of  Mali — each  musical  instrument 
has  a  page  with  image,  text  and  sound  clip.  Accessible 
and  well  organized) 


Melanie  Pinkert  is  an  ethnomusico/ogist  and  education  consultant 
in  Bethesda,  Maryland. 


NEW  SAA  PUBLICATION 

Archaeologists  and  ljocal  Communities:  Partners  in  Exploring 
the  Past.  2003.  Edited  by  Linda  Derry  and  Maureen  Malloy. 
Society  for  American  Archaeology.  1 93  pp. 

Historical  archaeologist  Linda  Derry  had  plans  to  study 
pre-emancipation  archaeology  in  Catawba,  once  a  wealthy 
antebellum  town  located  in  central  Alabama's  cotton  belt. 
With  intentions  of  obtaining  oral  histories,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  find  strong  resistance  from  the  local  African- 
American  community  who  found  the  topic  of  slavery 
too  painful  a  subject  to  discuss.  She  decided  to  listen  to 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  turned  her  study  to 
segregated  schools,  focusing  on  an  abandoned  one-room 
school  house  built  by  black  tenant  farmers.  The  school 
was  located  at  another  part  of  the  Catawba  site.  This 
project  engaged  not  only  the  middle  school  children  from 
Selma,  who  conducted  oral  histories,  but  also  local  com- 
munity members,  who  eventually  placed  their  trust  in 
Derry  and  shared  their  family  stories,  stories  that  related 
to  her  initial  research  interests — emancipation! 

This  is  just  one  of  several  case  studies  described 
in  this  edited  volume  on  partnerships  between  archae- 
ologists and  local  communities,  which  include  African 
Americans,  Native  Americans,  European  Americans,  as 
well  as  Australian  Aborigines.  Editor  Maureen  Malloy 
writes  that  "....local  communities  bring  their  own  unique 
perspectives  and  insights  on  the  past  that  can  inform 
and  enrich  our  archaeological  interpretations.  At  the  same 
time,  communities  benefit  when  archaeology  is  used  to 
help  meet  local  needs." 

Such  partnerships  can  be  challenging  and  require 
a  more  personal  involvement  of  the  archaeologist.  As 
former  SAA  President  Robert  Kelly  explains  in  the  Fore- 
word, "...the  act  of  making  the  effort  to  involve  commu- 
nities in  a  dialogue  over  the  past  is  the  most  important 
thing  we  as  archaeologists  can  do  to  stop  the  balkanization 
of  the  world  without  asking  that  other  stakeholders  sim- 
ply sit  in  the  back  and  be  quiet."  This  volume  has  much 
to  teach  those  interested  in  creating  such  collaboative 
partnerships. 

Ann  Kaupp 
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("Resources  on  Mali,"  continued  from  page  10) 

Afromix.org.  (Popular  music  of  Mali),  http:// 
www  afromix.  org 

Afropop  \\ "orlchvide.  http:  /  Avww.afropop.org 

Eric  Charrv's  Home  Page.  (Mande  music  and  links  to 
online  ethnomusicology  resources),  http:// 
echarry.web.wesleyan.edu/ 

Smithsonian  Folkways  Recordings.  http:// 
www.folkwavs.si.edu 

Smithsonian  Global  Sound,  http:  /  /www.globalsound.org 

www.mali-music.com.  http:  /  /www.mali-music.com 


Arts  and  Culture 

Arnoldi,  Man*  Jo.  1995.  V laying  with  Time:  Art  and  Perfor- 
mance in  Central  Mali.  Indiana  University  Press. 

Frank,  Barbara  E.  1998.  Mande  Totters  <&  Teatherworkers: 
Art  and  Heritage  in  West  Africa.  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Lamuniere,  Michelle.  2001.  You  Took  Beautiful Tike  That: 
The  Portrait  Photographs  of  Sejdou  Keita  and  Malick  Sidibe. 
Harvard  University  Art  Museums,  distributed  by  Yale 
University  Press. 

Loughran,  Kristyne.  1995.  Art  from  the  Forge.  National 
Museum  of  African  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

McNaughton,  Patrick  R.  1988.  The  Mande  Blacksmiths: 
Knowledge,  Power,  and  Art  in  West  Africa.  Indiana  Univer- 
sity Press. 

"Protecting  Mali's  Cultural  Heritage."  1995.  Special  is- 
sue of  African  Arts  28(4).  Includes  contributions  by  Al- 
pha Oumar  Konare  and  Samuel  Sidibe. 

African  Voices.  Exhibition  at  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Smithsonian  Institution,  http:// 
www.mnh.si.edu/africanvoices 


National  Museum  of  African  Art,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, http:  /  /www.nmafa.si.edu 


Textiles 

Aherne,  Tavy  D.  1992.  Nakunte  Diarra:  Bbgblanfini  Artist 
of  the  Beledougou.  Indiana  University  Art  Museum. 

Gilfoy,  Peggy  Stoltz.  1987.  Patterns  of  Tife:  West  African 
Strip-Weaving  Traditions.  Smithsonian  Institution  Press  for 
the  National  Museum  of  African  Art. 

"Mali-Burkina  Faso-Niger."  1995.  Special  issue  of  Revue 

Noire  17. 

Nicolaisen,  Johannes,  and  Ida  Nicolaisen.  1997.  "Dress." 
In  Johannes  Nicolaisen  and  Ida  Nicolaisen,  eds.,  The  Pas- 
toral Tuareg:  Ecology,  Culture  and  Society,  Vol.  1 ,  pp.  361  -81 . 
Thames  and  Hudson. 

Rovine,  Victoria.  2001.  Bdgdlan:  Shaping  Culture  through 
Cloth  in  Contemporary  Mali.  Smithsonian  Institution. 


Architecture 

Bourgeois,  Jean-Louis.  1996[1989].  Spectacular  Vernacular: 
The  Adobe  Tradition.  Aperture  Foundation. 

Huet,  Jean-Christophe.  1988.  "The  Togu  Na  of  Tenyu 
Ireli."  African  Arts  21  (4):  34-37,  91 . 

LaViolette,  Adria  J.  1994.  "Masons  of  Mali:  a  Millenium 
of  Design  and  Technology  in  Earthen  Materials."  In 
Terry  S.  Childs,  editor,  Society,  Culture  and  Technology  in 
Africa.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Archae- 
ology and  Anthropology. 

Nicolaisen,  Johannes.  1997.  "Tuareg  Dwelling  Types." 
In  Johannes  Nicolaisen  and  Ida  Nicolaisen,  eds.,  The  Pas- 
toral Tuareg:  Ecology,  Culture  and  Society,  Vol.  1,  pp.  405- 
489.  Thames  and  Hudson. 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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Oliver,  Paul,  ed.  1997.  Encyclopedia  of  Vernacular  Architec- 
ture of  the  World,  I  rol  3.  Cambridge  University  Press.  See 
entries  on  "Tuareg  dwellings,"  "Djenne,"  "Dogon: 
Bandiagara,"  "Dogon:  Seno  Plain,"  and  "French  Colo- 
nial in  West  Africa." 

Prussin,  Labelle.  1 995.  African  Nomadic  Architecture:  Space, 
Place  and  Gender.  Smithsonian  Institution. 


Cinema 

Barlet,  Olivier.  2000.  African  Cinemas:  Decolonizing  the  Ga^e. 
Zed  Books. 

Diawara,  Manthia.  1 992.  African  Cinema:  Politics  and  Cul- 
ture. Indiana  University  Press. 

Schmidt,  Nancy  J.  1994.  Sub-Saharan  African  Films  and 
Filmmakers,  1987-1992:  An  Annotated  Bibliography.  Zell 
Publishers. 


Discography 

Diabate,  Toumani,  and  Ballake  Sissoko.  1999.  New  An- 
cient Strings.  Hannibal  1428. 

Doumbia,  Nahawa.  1988.  Didadi.  Shanachie  64015. 

L'Ensemble  Instrumental  du  Mali.  1 971 .  Premiere  anthologie 
de  la  musique  malienne.  Vol  4.  L'Ensemble  instrumental. 
Barenreiter-Musicaphon  BM  30L  2504. 

Keiita,  Salif.  2002.  Moffou.  Universal  016906 

Koita,  Ami.  1993.  Songs  of  Praise.  Reissue  of  1992  and 
1987.  Stern's  Africa  STCD  1039 

Koite,  Habib.  2001.  Muso  Ko.  Contre-Jour  CJ001 /World 
Village  468005. 

Mahal,  Taj,  and  Toumani  Diabate.  1999.  Kulanjan. 
Hannibal  1444. 


Ukadike,  Nwachukwu  Frank.  1994.  Black  African  Cinema.      Sangare,  Oumou.   1991.  Moussolou.  World  Circuit 
University  of  California  Press.  WCD021  /Nonesuch  79575. 


Film  Catalogs,  Distribution,  Rental  and  Sales 

ArtMattan  Productions,  http:  /  /www. Africanfilm.com  / 

California  Newsreel,  Library  of  African  Cinema,  http:/ 
/  www.newsreel.org/topics/acine.htm 

Kino  International,  http:  /  /wwwkino.com 

New  Yorker  Films,  http:  /  / www.newyorkerfilms.com  / 


Malian  Cuisine 

Gastronomy  Commission  of  the  Smithsonian  Folklife 
Festival.  2003.  Malian  Cuisine:  the  Art  of  Living.  USAID/ 
Mali. 


Solo,  Neba.  2000.  Kent  Balafons.  Mali  K7/Cobalt  09295. 

Tartit.  1997.  Ama^agh.  Fonti  Musicali  fmd  210. 

.2000.  Ichichila.  Network  Medien  36584. 

Toure,  Ali  Farka.   1999.  Niafunke.  World  Circuit 
WCD054/Hannibal  HNCD1443. 

Toure,  Ali  Farka,  with  Ry  Cooder.  1 994.  Falking  Fimbuktu. 
Hannibal  HNCD1 381 /World  Circuit  WCD040 

Mary  Jo  Arnoldi 


Hafner,  Dorinda.  2002  [1993].  A  Faste  of  Africa:  Frac- 
tional and  Modern  African  Cooking.  Ten  Speed  Press. 

Hultman,  Tami.  1985.  Fhe  Africa  News  Cookbook:  African 
Cookingfor  Western  Kitchens.  Penguin. 
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Young  Scholars'  Social  Science  Summit 

High  School  teachers  and  students  from  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  area  recendy  met  at  the  American  Psychologi- 
cal Foundation  to  participate  in  a  new  social  studies  ini- 
tiative, Young  Scholars'  Social  Science  Summit  (YS4), 
created  by  The  Esther  Katz  Rosen  Center  for  Gifted 
Education  Policy  (CGEP).  The  topic  was  refugees. 

Five  scholars  representing  different  social  sci- 
ences— psychology,  economics,  anthropology,  geography, 
and  demography — and  a  diplomatic  correspondent  for 
a  local  newspaper  engagingly  talked  about  how  they  chose 
their  field  of  study — or  how  it  chose  them — and  how 
each  of  them  has  been  involved  with  the  topic  of  refu- 
gees. Scholars  came  from  local  universities,  the 
Smithsonian,  government  agencies,  and  non-governmen- 
tal organizations,  including  humanitarian  aid  organiza- 
tions. 

The  YS4  Founding  Committee  included  repre- 
sentatives from  CGEP,  the  American  Anthropological 
Association,  Association  of  American  Geographers,  Na- 
tional Association  for  Gifted  Children,  National  Cathe- 
dral School,  Fairfax  County  Public  Schools,  Montgom- 
ery County  Public  Schools,  DC  Public  Schools,  and  the 
American  Psychological  Association.  Sixty-four  students 
and  teachers  attended  the  October  24  summit. 

Participating  teachers  chose  up  to  three  students 
to  participate,  but  how  the  students  were  chosen  was  up 
to  each  teacher.  One  anthropology  teacher  from  Virginia 
asked  student  volunteers  to  show  up  at  7:30  the  next 
morning,  which,  he  said,  weeded  out  several  students. 
Those  students  remaining  were  required  to  write  an  es- 
say on  why  they  wanted  to  attend  the  summit. 

In  preparation  for  the  one-day  summit,  the 
school  team  (teacher  and  students)  read  five  articles,  one 
of  which  was  Stephen  Lubkemann's  AnthroNotes  article, 
"Refugees:  Worldwide  Displacement  and  International 
Response"  (Fall  2002).  The  team  then  developed  several 
questions  in  response  to  the  readings  that  they  could  ask 
the  speakers. 

The  day  consisted  of  the  initial  panel  of  schol- 
ars and  a  journalist,  with  Q  &  A;  two  break-out  sessions 
(the  first  included  sandwiches);  and  a  final  keynote  speaker 
who  was  a  second  journalist.  For  each  break-out  ses- 
sion, students  and  teachers  were  individually  assigned  by 
the  organizers  to  one  of  five  groups,  headed  by  one  of 


Students  and  their  Teachers  from  Washington-Lee  High  School 
in  Virginia . 


the  panelists  accompanied  by  a  facilitator.  All  participants 
attended  two  of  the  five  groups. 

Following  the  summit,  the  school  teams  are  ex- 
pected to  meet,  debrief,  and  decide  how  to  disseminate 
the  information  they  gained  to  their  school  or  broader 
communities.  Each  student  is  also  encouraged  to  under- 
take a  school  project  such  as  preparing  a  news  announce- 
ment on  the  school  television,  writing  an  article  for  the 
school  or  local  newspaper,  doing  community  service  for 
an  organization  that  helps  refugees,  conducting  original 
research  for  a  behavioral/ social  science  fair  project,  or 
preparing  a  research  article  for  publication  in  a  profes- 
sional journal  of  student  papers  such  as  the  Concord  Re- 
view. 

The  students'  exploration  into  the  world  of  refu- 
gees helped  them  better  understand  this  complex  global 
problem  and  the  emotional,  political,  and  social  conse- 
quences of  being  a  refugee.  As  one  student  said,  "Glo- 
bal inequality  is  a  people  problem  that  is  difficult  to  con- 
trol. Learning  about  refugees  gives  us  a  new  perspective 
of  the  people  we  refer  to  as  'illegal  immigrants.'  They 
deserve  respect." 

Ann  Kaupp 
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ANTHROPOLOGY  EXPLORED,  Second  Edition 
The  Best  of  Smithsonian  AnthroNotes 


Edited  by  Ruth  Osterweis  Selig, 
Marilyn  R.  London,  and  P.  Ann  Kaupp 
Foreword  by  David  W  McCurdy 
Illustrated  by  Robert  L.  Humphrey 

54  b&w  illustrations 

6x9  496  pp. 

Paper:  ISBN  1-58834-093-7  $21.95 

"This  volume  should  appeal  to  under- 
graduates, college  professors  teaching 
undergraduate  courses,  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  In  many  ways  it  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  standard  anthropology 
readers  because  of  its  more  modern 
perspective." 

-  journal  of  Southeastern  Archaeology 

"AnthroNotes  ...has  played  a  pioneering 
role  in  making  cutting-edge  anthropo- 
logical  research  available  to 
nonscholarly  audiences." 

—  American  Anthropologist 


cover  photograph 

Upper  Paleolithic  horse  painting  at  Pech 

Merle,  France.  Photo  @  Jean  Vertut. 


"...a  far  more  entertaining  read  than 
the  standard  textbook,  and  covers  as 
broad  a  territory." 
—  Ethnohistory 

The  second  expanded  edition  of  Anthropology 
Explored  includes  thirteen  entirely  new  chapters 
that  cover  timely  issues  such  as  repatriation,  cul- 
tural relativism  and  universal  human  rights,  human  aggres- 
sion, refugees,  cultural  and  linguistic  survival,  and  forensic 
studies  identifying  American  MIAs.  Chapters  include  2004 
updates  that  bring  the  reader  the  most  recent  information 
about  human  origins,  variations,  and  cultures. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections:  Investi- 
gating Our  Origins  and  Variation,  Examining  Our  Archaeo- 
logical Past,  and  Exploring  Our  Many  Cultures.  Each  chap- 
ter provides  an  overview  of  its  topic  with  intriguing  details 


from  specific  research  studies,  on  topics  such  as  primate 
language,  human  evolution,  race  and  ethnicity,  disease,  ori- 
gins of  agriculture,  ancient  and  contemporary  Maya,  the 
earliest  Americans,  African  American  archaeology,  Plains 
Indians,  applied  linguistics,  cultures  of  Mexico  and  the 
Andes,  and  body  art  including  tattoo  and  piercing. 

The  award-winning  Anthropology  Explored  is  the  only 
book  of  its  kind  demonstrating  through  each  chapter's  'up- 
date' that  while  knowledge  changes  over  time,  the  fascina- 
tion with  human  development  and  diverse  cultures  endures 
through  each  generation.  The  collection  traces  not  only 
culture  changes  around  the  globe  but  also  changes  in  an- 
thropologists' perspectives  during  the  1 50-year  old  history 
of  the  field. 

The  book  spans  the  entire  field  of  anthropol- 
ogy and  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  enlivened  by  amus- 
ing, insightful  cartoons. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY  EXPLORED  IS.. 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


Accessible 

The  chapters  begin  with  short  abstracts  that  summarize 
the  major  points  presented  in  each  of  the  fascinating 
case  studies  and  raise  compelling  questions  suitable  for 
classroom  discussion. 

Authoritative 

Authors  of  individual  essays  are  distinguished,  leading 
experts  in  the  field,  many  having  a  current  or  past  asso- 
ciation with  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Comprehensive 

The  volume  covers  all  five  subfields  of  anthropology: 
physical,  archaeology,  cultural,  linguistics,  and  applied  an- 
thropology. Readers  come  to  understand  anthropology 
as  both  a  science  and  one  of  the  humanities,  with  a  broad, 
holistic  framework  through  which  one  can  celebrate 
humanity's  diversity  and  commonality. 

In-Depth 

The  book  covers  a  broad  range  of  topics  in  human  ori- 
gins and  variation,  archaeology,  and  cultural  anthropol- 
ogy,  with  each  topic  an  in-depth  case  study  rather  than  a 
superficial  summary. 

Up-To-Date 

The  book's  2004  chapter  updates  inform  readers  of  re- 
cent discoveries  and  shed  light  on  the  process  of  research 
and  discovery  All  chapters  also  have  revised  further  read- 
ing sections. 

Popular 

The  book  is  designed  for  a  broad,  general  audience  but 
can  be  used  as  a  reader  in  an  introductory  anthropology 
course. 

Educational 

The  engaging  style,  short  case  studies,  chapter  abstracts, 
and  updates  make  Anthropology  Explored  ideal  for  class- 
room use. 


♦  13  entirely  new  chapters,  many  on  current  issues  of  our 
day  such  as  cultural  relativism  and  universal  human  rights; 
refugees;  race  and  ethnicity;  repatriation  and  representa- 
tion, body  tattoos  and  piercings; 

♦  36  new  abstracts,  36  new  further  reference  sections; 

♦  23  new  update  sections  highlight  new  technologies, 
new  theories,  DNA  and  genetics,  the  2000  census  data, 
global  warming  and  the  environment,  and  many  other 
new  approaches  and  findings; 

♦  A  new  introduction  acquaints  readers  with  the  field 
of  anthropology,  discusses  basic  concepts  and  method- 
ologies, and  offers  clear  definitions  of  various  subfields 
and  methods; 

♦  A  new  preface  lays  out  the  book's  organization  and 
approach. 


"...  very  useful  in  college  classroom  settings  for 
introductory  anthropology  courses." 

—  American  Antiquity 

To  Order:  Contact  W.  W.  Norton  at  800- 
233-4830.  Discounts  and  examination  cop- 
ies available  to  educators  and  schools. 

A  supplementary  Instructors'  Guide  by  Anna  I.  Peterson 
and  Ruth  O.  Selig  and  Teachers'  Resource  Packet  are  avail- 
able from  the  Smithsonian's  Department  of  Anthropol- 
ogy Outreach  Office.  ContactAnthrontreach@nwnh.si.edu 
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AnthroNotes  offers  in-depth  articles  on  current  anthropologi- 
cal research,  teaching  activities,  and  reviews  of  new  resources. 
AnthroNotes  was  originally  part  of  the  George  Washington 
University/Smithsonian  Institution  Anthropology  for  Teach- 
ers Program  funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  It 
is  published  free-of-charge  twice  a  year. 


ANTHRONOTES  has  a  three  part  mission: 

1.  To  more  widely  disseminate  original,  recent  research 
in  anthropology  in  order  to  help  readers  stay  current  in  the 
field; 

2.  To  help  those  teaching  anthropology  utilize  new 
materials,  approaches,  and  community  resources,  as  well  as 
integrate  anthropology  into  a  wide  variety  of  subjects;  and 

3.  To  create  a  national  network  of  anthropologists,  ar- 
chaeologists, teachers,  museum  and  other  professionals  in- 
terested in  the  wider  dissemination  of  anthropology,  particu- 
larly in  schools. 


This  publication  with  its  cartoons  may  be  reproduced  and  dis- 
tributed free-of-charge  by  classroom  teachers  for  educational 
purposes.  AnthroNotes  is  now  available  on  the  WEB: 
www.nmnh.si.edu/departments/anthro.html 

ANTHRONOTES  STAFF:  P.  Ann  Kaupp,  managing  editor; 
Ruth  O.  Selig,  Alison  S.  Brooks,  JoAnne  Lanouette,  editors; 
Robert  L.  Humphrey,  artist;  Kathleen  Sims,  design. 
Cartoon,  Robert  L.  Humphrey,  ©  2003. 


ALERT! 

New  AnthroNotes  book 

Spring  2004,  see  inside 

pages  18  and  19. 
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